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POETRY. 


STELLA IN HEAVEN, 

I haveseen thee ir my dreaming, 

I have thought of thee by day, 
Aud an eye on me is beaming 

In the distance far away. 
The cloud that floats above me 

Takes the likeness of thy form, 
Oh? say, dost thou still love me 

In a realm that knows not storm? 


Where the erystal streams are rolling 
Through amaranthine bowers— 

Unheard the death-bell tolling, 
As in this world of ours; 

Where the form, divinely moulded, 
Is never laid to rest, 

With the pale hands meekly folded, 
On the frozen, pulseless breast. 


Oh! say dost thou remember 
When first I called the mine; 
Or quenched is love’s bright ember 
In the home that now is thine? 
The cloud that floats above-me 
Takes the likeness of thy form, 
Oh! say, dost thon still love me 
In a realm that knows not storm’ 


HAROLD, 


THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 


BY SIR KE. BULWER LYTTON, 


CONTINUED. } 


FATE. 


Some days after the tragical events which were 
narrated in our last number, the ships of the Saxons 
were assembled in the wide waters of Comeay’ and, 
on the small fore-deck of the statliest vessel, stood 
Harold, bare-headed, before Aldyth the widowed 
qucen. A chair of state, with dosseland canopy, was 
stood 
egy of Wales selected in haste for her atten- 
ants, 

_ But Aldyth had not seated herself; and, side by 
we! with her dead lord’s great victor, thus she 
poke:— 


“Woe worth the day and the hour when Aldyth 


* 


oe the halls of her fathers, and the land of her birth! 
The crown she hath worn hath been a crown of thorns, 
and the air she has breathed has recked with blood, 
I go forth widowed, and homeless, and lonely, but 
my feet-shall press the soil of my sires, and my lips 
draw the Lreath which came sweet and pure to my 
childhood. And thou, O Harold standest beside me 
like the shape of my own youth, and the dreams of 
old come back at the sound of thy voice. Fare thee 
well, noble heart, and true Saxon. ‘Thou hast twice 
saved the child of thy foc—first from shame, and 
then from famine. Thou wouldst have saved my 
dread lord from open force, and dark murder, but the 
saints were wroth, and the blood of my kinsfolk, shed 
by his hand, called for vengeance, and the shrines he 
had pillaged and burned murmured doom from their 
desolate altars. 
with the living! I shall go back to my father and 
brethren, and if the fame and lite of child and sister 


.be dear to them, their swords will nevermore leave 


their sheaths against Harold. 
guard thee!” 

Harold gave the right hand of faith, which the 
queen pressed to her lips; and to Aldyth now seemed’ 
restored the rare beauty of her youth; as pride and 
sorrow gave her the charm.of emotion, which love and 
duty had failed to bestow. 


“Life and health to thee, noble lady,” said the earl. 


So thy hand, and God 


i “Tell thy kindred from me, that for thy sake, and th 


grandsire’s, I would fain be their brother and friend; 


safe against every foe, and each peril. Thy daughter 

already awaits thiec in the halls of Mocar; and when 

time has scarred the wounds of the past, may Oy joy. 
e 


rebloom in the face of thy child. Farewell, noble Al- 
dyth!” 
‘| He dropped the hand he had held till then, turned 


slowly to the side of the vessel, and re-eptered his 
boat. As he was rowed back to the shore, the horn 


ing itself, moved majestically through the midst of 


followed the boat that bere away the secret love of 


her youth. | 


man, who had been conversing amicably together on 
the beach, advanced towards the earl. 
“Brother,” said Tostig smiling, “it were easy for 


thee to console the fair widow, and bring to our House 


[all the force of Anglia and Mercia.” 


Peace be with the dead, and peace 


were they but united with me, all England were now 


gave the signal for raising anchor, and the ship, right- _ 


the fleet. But Aldyth still stood erect, and her eyes _ 


As Harold reached the shore, Tostig aud the Nor- | 
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——— 


Harold’s face slightly changed, but he made no 
answer. 
‘“‘A marvelous fair dame,” said the Norman, “not- 


withstanding her cheek be somewhat pinched, and the - 


hue sunburnt. And I wonder not that the poor cat- 
king kept her so close to his side.” _ | | 

“Sir Norman,” said the earl, hastening to change 
‘the subject, “the war is now over, and, for long years, 


Wales will leave our Marches in peace. This eve I 


propose to ride hence toward London, and we will 
converse by the way.” 

“Go you so soon?” cried the knight surprised. 
“Shall you not take means utterly to subjugate this 
troublesome race, parcel out the lands among your 
thegns, to hold as martial fiefs at need, build towers 
and forts on the heights, and at the river-mouths?— 
where a site, like this, for some fair castle and vaw- 
mure? Ina word, do you Saxons merely overrun, 
and neglect to hold what you win?” | 

“We fight in self-defense, not for conquest, Sir Nor- 
man. We haveno skill in building castles; and I 
pray you not to hint to my thogns the conceit of divid- 
ing & land, as thieves would their pluder. King Gryf- 
fyth is dead, and his brothers will reign in his stead. 

ngland has guarded her realm, and chastised her ag- 


* gressors. What need England do more? We are 


not like our first barbarous fathers, carving out homes 
with the scythes of their sexes. The wave settles 
after the flood, and the races of men after lawless con- 
vulsions.”’ 

Tostig smiled, in disdain, at the knight, who mused 
a little over the strange words he had heard, and then 
silently followed the earl to the fort. 
- ‘But when Harold gained his chamber, he found 
an € , arrived there in hast from Chester, with 
the news, that Algar, the sole enemy and single rival 


_ of his power, was no more. Fever, occasioned by 


neglected wounds, had stretched him impotent on a 
. of sickness, and fierce passions had aided the 
march of the disease—the restless and profitless race 
was run. 

The first emotion which these tidings called forth, 
was that of pain. The bold sympathize with the bold; 
and in great hearts, there is always a certain friend- 
ry a gallant foe. But recovering from the shock 
of that first impression. Harold could not but feel that 
England was freed from its most dangerous subject— 
himself from the only obstacle apparent to the fulfil- 
ment of his luminous career. 

“Now then to London,” whispered the voice of his 
ambition. ‘Not foe rests to trouble the peace of 
that empire which thy conquests, O Harold, have 
made more secure and compact than ever yet has 
been the realm of the Saxon kings. Thy way through 
the country that thou hast henceforth delivered from 
the fire and sword of the mountain ravager, will be one 
march of triumph, like a Roman’s of old; and the 
voices of the people will echo in the hearts of the ar- 
my; those hearts are thine own, Verily Hilda is a 
ee and when Edward rts with the saints, 

m what English heart will not byrst the cry, ‘Lone 


_utvE THE KING’” 


_ The Norman rode by the side.of. Harold, in the 
rear of the armament. The ships sailed to their ha- 


vens, and Tostig he to hia. noréjern earldom. head of the unfortunate sub-king 
arold, “I amy: at thank 


“And now,” said 


—— 


| 
thee, brave Norman, for more than aid in council and 


war;—at leisure now to turn to the last prayer of 
Sweyn, and the often shed tears of Githa my mother, 
for Wolnoth the exile. “Thou seest with thine own 
eyes that there is neither pretext or plea for thy count 
to detain these hostages. Thou shalt hear from Ed- 
ward himself that he no longer asks surities for the 
faith of the House of Godwin; and I can not think 
that.Duke William would have suffered thee ‘to bring 
me over this news from the dead if he were not pre. 
pared to-do justice to the living.” — 

“Your speech, Earl of Wessex, goes near to the 
truth. But to speak plainly and frankly, I think 
William, .my lord, hath a keen desire to welcome in 
person a chief so illustrous as Harold, and I guess 
that he keeps the hostages to make thee come to 
claim them.’’ The knight, as he spoke, smiled gaily; 
but the cunning of the N orman gleamed in the quick 
glance of his clear hazel eye. fa! 

“Fain must I feel pride at such wish, if you flatter 
me not,” said Harold; ‘and I would gladly myself, 
now the land is in peace, and my presence not need- 
ful, visit a court of such fame. T ine praise from 
cheapman and prilgrim of Count William’s wise care 
for barter and trade,.and might learn much from the 

orts of the Seine that would profit the marts of the 
Thames. Much, too, I hear of Count William’s zeal 
to revive the learning of the Church, aided by Lanfranc 
the Lombard; much‘I hear of the pomp of his build- — 
ings, of the grace of his court. All this would I cheer- 
fully cross the ocean to see; but all this would but 
sadden my heart if 1 returned without Haco and Wol- 
noth.”’ 

“I dare not speak so as to plight faith for the 
duke,” said the Norman, who though sharp to deceive, 
had that rein on his conscience that did not let him 
openly lie; “but this I do know, that there are few things 
in his countdom which my lord would not give to 
clasp the right hand of Harold, and feel assured of his 
friendship.” 

Though wise and farseeing, Harold was not suspl- 
cious; no Englishman, unless it were Edward himself, 
knew the secret pretensions of William to the English 
throne; and he answered simply:— 

“It were well, indeed; both for Normandy and 

England, both against foes and for trade, to be allied 
and well-liking. I will think over your words, Sire de 
Graville, and it shall not be my fault if old feuds 
are not forgotten; and those now in thy court be the 
last hostages ever kept by the Norman for the faith of 
the Saxon. 
_ With'that he turned the discourse; and the aspir- 
ing and, able envoy, exhilarated by the hope of a suc- 
cessful mission, animated the way by remarks—alter- 
nately lively and shrewd—which drew the brooding 
ear] ‘om thess musings which had now grown -habit- 
ual to a mird once clear and open as the day. 

Harold had nét miscalculated the enthusiasm his 
victories had excited. Where he passed, all the towns 
poured forth their populations to see and hail him; and 
when on arriving at the metropolis, the rejoicings 1D 
his honor seneatlt to equal those which had greeted at 
the accession of Edward, the restoration of the line of 
Cerdic.  - 

According to the barbarous custom of the, age the 
"and the prow of 


his special war-ship had been sent.to Edward as the | 
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trophies ef conquest bub-Harold's: eniférm? wodefa- 


tion respected -tlié living. ~ The-raceof Gryffyth were- 
re-established on-thé £rib throne of that’ in 


the persons of his brothers; Bletbgent, and’ Rig walte; 
“and they-swore oaths,’ says 
ler, “and*delivered-bestages to the king awé@¢the- 
that they ‘would be faithful to iim-in all rthiings, ‘and 
be every where ready by water;ahd by land, 
and make such-remders had-betm done 

Not long after this "Mallct*de Graville’returned +o 
Normandy; with gifts Yor ‘William from Haward; 
and special-requests front that prince; fiom 
the earl, restore the-hostages. Matets ticnte- 
ness readily perceived, thatrim Edware¥é “mind 
had been atienated from Wilimi. Still; 
ject of the house of Cerdic had-ever yet 
to the Saxom throne; there~was~ ‘apprehension.-on: 
Mallet’s mind that-in Harold -was’ the-trne -rival--to 
William’s ‘cherished aspirations: ~Phouigh Edward 
the Athelmg was dead; his son Edgar divet; the: mat- 
ural heir to the thfohe;nind the Norman (twhusetiegd 
had succeeded to the atthe of-cight;) wax 
not cognizant of the invariable cutom of the ~Adigter 
Saxons, to set aside whether for kingdcms or for earl- 
doms, all claimants unfitted for rule by their tender 
years. ~He--coutd -indeed-perccive ‘that- the young 
Atheling’s minority was in favor of his Norman liege, 


and would render him but -a-weak-defender of the | 


realm, and that-there was no popular attachnrent.to the 
infant orphan of the.Germanized exile:-his name -was 
never mentioned atthe court, nor-had Edward acknow- 
ledged him-as heir-—a..circumstance -which.-he- inter, 


preted auspiciously for: William... Nevertheless sas: | 


clear, both.at court-and among. the: people, . the: Nor. 
man influence wag-at its lowest‘ ebb; and that. the 
only man who-gauld restore. it, and realize the cherish-. 
of his grasping lord,:was Harold tne ‘all-poy-. 

Trustifg, for the ttire;te the suecess of _Edward’s 
urgent demand for the veledse of his-kinsmen, a8-vell- 
as his own, Harold-was now detained-at dourt- 
those arrears of business which had accuniulated-fagt tin- 


der the inert-hand ot the monk-king during’the proleng- | 
ed campaigns against: the -Wélsh; but he had licsure at: | 


least for frequent visits-tq-thé old Roman house; and 
those visits were notariore griiteful to his love - than 
to the harder and more engrossing passion which-divid- 
The nearer-he drew to the dazzling object, to the 
possesion of which fate seemed to shape all cireum-- 
stances,the more he felt the charm of those mystic 
influences which his colder reason had disdained: He 
who is ambitious of things afar, and uncertain, passes 
at once into the poet land of the imagination; to-as~ 
pire and to imagine are yearnings twin-born.~ - . 
But Edith, rejoicing in the fair fame of her betreth:: 


ed, and in the pure rapture-of beholding aghim; |: 


reposed in the divine credulity of the happy houryshe 


- Marked not, in Harold’s visits, that,-on entrance; the: 


earl’s eye sought first the stert face of the Vala=she 
wondered not why those two conversed in whispers 
together, or stood so often at moonlight by the’ Runic 
grave. Alone, of all woman-kind she felt.that Harold 
loved her—that, that love had braved time; absence, 
change, and hope deferred; and she knew not that 


by | 


persons bat things—is not things, 
7 $0 weeks and months rolled on; and Dake William 
retugued no ‘auswer ‘to the demands for his hostages 
AndSfarold,s heart smote him, that he neglected’ his 
and bis ‘mother’s accusing tears. 
Ntw-Githa; since the death of her husband, had 
livé@in seclusion and apart from towns; and one day 
Harolé was surprisedat her unexpected arrival at the 
old timbered houseimLondon, which had ~passed to 
his possession. ~~ “As she abruptly entered the room in 
which hesate, ho sprang forward to welcome and em- 
brace lier; but she waved him back with a grave and 


‘than; is het 


rr 


thé mother a supliant to the son “for the 


heard me. _ For, years Iong“and lonely, have T linger- 
ed and pined—long ycars!_ “Will my boy know his 
mother. again?” Thou hast said to me ‘Wait till thé 
messengér réturnis.’- I have waited. Thou hast said 
‘This time the a oe not resist the demand 6f the 
King.” “T bowed iy -head and submitted to thee as I 
had dorie to Godivin my lord. And I have hot till 
now claimed thy promise; for I allowed thy, country,” 
»thy king, amd thy fame, to have claims more strong 


will Ibe amtiged and deceived. Thine hours are 
thine owy—free thy coming and thy going. “ Harold I 


Harold I remm® fhiee of thy troth and thy plight, to 
cross the seas thyself and réstore the child to the 
“Paticat hast thou- been, O my mother, and now I will 
linger no more, nor hearken to other voice than your 


to cross. the sea te Duke William.” . 
Then Githa rose_and fell on the earl’s. neck weep- 


EESSUNS GEOLOGY, No. 19. 


~~ 

e, 


me 


fromthe bdwels of the earth, and thtow up to the surface 
is enorméus. It hasbeen scientifically calculated that 
a volcano has, in sofiie instancés, thrown up, even at 
a single eruption, mofe mattér than if the entire moun- 
tain had heen melted down to yield'the supply. The 


oes all this mass of matter come from?” 

“Among the various productions of volcanoes may be 
enumerated, gases, aqueous vapors, lava, minerals, 
seorie, stones, ashes, sand, water and mud. 

_olt és well known that volcanoes emit different kinds 


gen, besides aqueous vapors. 
~;Several of the simple minerals, and some metels 

found in the melted materials ejected by volcanoes 
such as common salt, chloride of iron, sulphate of soda, 
muriate and sulphate of potassa, iron, copper, lead, 


arsenic, and selenium. 


moatnfil gestare; and, sinking on one knee, she said: 


son. - No, Harold, ‘will not rise -till thot hast’ 


than a mothér.” Now I tarry no more; now nO more. 


claim thine oath.” Harofd, I touch thy right hand. 


_.“Oh, rise, rise,” exclaimed Harold, deeply moved. 


own. _1 will seek the a day and ask his leave 


re 


quantity of matter which volcanic fires abstract 
question which must interest evéry geologist is, where 


of gases, such as muriatic gas, sulphur combined with 
oxygen or with hydrogen, carbonic acid gas. and nitro 
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The examination of these gases and minerals be-| In 1828 a large mass of ice, several hundred square 
longs rather to chemistry than to geology. They are in extent, was found in Mount Etna lying under 
related to geology only as they give aid in the study; a bed of lava, which had coyered it while flowing in a 

_ Of the mineral character of .rocks, From the very | melted state. How could this be? You can imagine 
' nature of such mineral productions it was to be expec- | that rain water or drifted snow, might freeze into a 
ted that volcanic substances should greatly vary in| glacier at the elevation of ten thousand feet, the hight 
litlrological character, from that of light ashes, to} at which this ice, was found. This bed of ice was 
| that of compact and heavy crystaline rock, Nor is| formed in a large hollow, while the volcano was in a 
it a wonder that the quantity of mineral matter ejected | state of rest. But when the burning lava flowed 
_ is so great as it is, especially when you consider what a| over the ice, how was it that the ice did not melt? It 
_ multiplicity of elementary substances are acted upon| is probable that the bed of ice had previously been 
| by the fires below, and how these elements in their| covered by a thick shower of.volcanic ashes. As 
fused state, strive to combine with each other in dif-| such a layer of ashes is also a good non-conductor of 
ferent ways and proportions. It has been acsertained | heat, it prevented the ice from melting: and after the 
that; within three miles around Vesuvius, more speci-| bed of lava had cooled ever it, it preserved the ice in 
| mens of simple minerals have been found than on any} an unmelted state. The truth of this theory is estab- 
- other spot of the same dimensions, Of the 380differ- | lished by facts which occur about Etna in the present 
» ent species of minerals known to tne celebrated Hauy, | day. Inthe higher regions of that mountain, the | 
82 had been found on Vesuvins alone. shepherds in order to provide a supply of water for 
Lava is a name given to any mincral matter melted | their flocks during summer, are in the habit of sprink- 
ina volcano, and ejected in stream over the edge of | ling beds of snow with a layer of volcanic sand, a — 
the crater. When lavais consolidated by cooling, it| few inches thick, aud this is found to be an effectual 
receives fresh names, partly according to the slowness | Way of preventing the sun from melting it until it is 
or rapidity of its refrigeration. Hence such names as| wanted. 7 | 
scoris, cinders, pummice, basalt, {trachyte, obsidan, 


etc, 
CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 


_ The melted lava may'be boiling years within the 
~ walls or cliffs of a crater without flowing over its edges. 
When lava risesabove the edges of a crater, and A JAPANESE BELLE.” 
flows down the declivities of the hill, it does not} Every Japanese girl, of no matter what class in. so- 
spread itself on all sides, as a flood of water would,| ciety, appears inspired with an innate love of coquetry. | 
but it moves in a tall half-rounded mass, not very un-| The daughter of the humblest tradesman loves to pass — 
like the engravings you may have seen of a tubular} whole days in shopping, and takes the greatest de- — 
bridge. The sides of this moving body of lava harden | light in preparing, long before it is needed, the dress | 
sq as to form something like two walls; and its upper | she intends to display for the first time at the next fete. 
surface also hardens, g9 as, with the two sides, to} The day arrived, the happy girl rises early in the — 
form a kind of tunnel through which the burning or} morning, and while her fresh new dress lies in some 
* incadescent matter flows. | corner of the room, impatiently submits to the dilatory 
This peculiarity of the walls of a lava current is| labors of her hairdresser, in whose profession there 
well known in Italy, and by this knowledge men are| are some artists so celebrated that they devote whole 
able to deflect the burning stream and to turn it aside | hours tothe study and toil requisite for the °composi- 
from its intended course. The people make a gash in| tion of some graceful and fashionable style, where the — 
one of the harderfed sides of the current. At this] hair, carefully dressed with the brush and pomade, 
gash the lava will issue out and discontinue the course | half hides a piece of crape coquettishly chosen, and © 
which it threatened to take. By -this method many} fastened by heavy pins of tortoise shell or coral. The | 
villages and towns have been saved from the destruc-| chignon, it must confessed, is not wholly of nature's | 
tion which menaced them. An instance of this took| growth, and if, after the hair, we examine the face, we | 
place in Italy a few years ago. The people of Cam-} shall see that Madame Rachel herself could not teach 
pania saw a current of lava descending from Mount] the Japanese much in the art of making up. On the 
Vesuvius which threatened to overwhelm their hamlet.| dressing-table stands a perfect collection of little 
They immediately went up to meet the fiery stream,| boxes just drawn from some hiding-place; there are 
attacked it on the side farthest from their direction, | whites for the neck and the arms: reds for the mouth 
and turned the current towards Paterno. When the} and the cheeks; black for the eyes, sometimes gold | 
people of Paterno heard of this manoeuvre, they took | for the lips; and yet with all these aids from art, age 
up arms, arrested the operation, and caused the burn-| is unable to conceal its decrepitude, while, strangely 
_ ping stream to take its own course. enough, the children are most laden with paint. 
_ _ As such a hardened crust is a good non-conductor of] Putting aside this coquetry, universal in spite of © 
heat, the melted matter in it takes a long time to cool.| its bad taste, the dress is very simple and invariably 
The lava which flowed from Mount Etna in 1819,| well chosen. A silk robe, generally of dark hue, 
_ was hine months after the eruption, in a state sufficient-| covers a chemise én crepe made of a number of small 
| Jy flaid or molten, to move at the rate ofa yard aday.| patches of every color, a perfect harlequin’s mantle 
_ There is an instance, in the same mountain, of lava}, where bright green is placed beside a lively red. In 
being in perceptable motion even ten years after the| winter the costume is completed by a short mantle 
eyuption. This deserves your notice, on account of a| doubled and thickened according to the season. The 
very remarkable fact, and a fact which may help to} dress is long, without any shape, and open from top 
resolve some (lifficult problems in the examination of} to bottom; the upper part is confined by a belt broad — 
ancient rocks, enough to cover the breast and the,lower part of the | 
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form, and terminating behind in an enormotis knot; | 


to tie which with more or less elegance demands a 


. careful examination, and many retouches. “Tlr sleeves 


hang like large pockets. 'T’o the belt are fastened a 
pipe in a velvet case and a pocket book centaining 


two chopsticks of silver, if it is intended to do honor. 


to the host who may offer refreshments. In. one cor: 
ner of the pocket-book sparkles a little mirror, a Euro- 

ean innovation, for our civilization has made_ this 
slight breach in Japanese manners. During’. the 
greater portion of the year the feet are bare; in winter 


they are clad in white cotten, and rest upon sandals 
of varnished wood, kept by woollen supports high 
enough above the ground to escape the mud and the. 


damp. The sandal is ornamented with braids of straw, 
or sometimes of velvet, and held to the foot by a strip 
of cloth passed between the toes. Occasionally it is re- 
covered with leather or paper, but is never honored 
by being worn in the house. | 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN JAPAN. 


The Japauese youth marries early; but to marry 


beneath his rank is held to be utterly disgraceful, : 


peranes of the middle classes of society are, common- 
y reduced tothe necessity of ‘espousing those who 
they heve never seen. The children of, the Governor 
of Negasaki—who have no equals in the place—must 
got wives and husbands out of, the families of the 
men of the Governor’s rank in the distant cities and 
provinces. When no such obstacle prevents “‘thie 
course of true love” from running “smooth,” and a 
youth has fixed his affections upon a maiden of suita- 
ble condition, he declares his passion by affixing a 
branch of a ecrtain shrub to the hougerof the damsel’s 
parents. If the braneh be neglected, the suit 
is rejected: but if it is accepted, so is the lover; and if 
the young lady wishes to express reciprocal tenderness, 
she forthwith blackens her teeth: 


been actually celebrated. When the branch is accept- 
ed in tlie one case, or the parenis have agréed to 
unite their children in the other, a certain number of 
male friends of the bridegroom, and as many female 
friends of the bride, are appointed as marriage-bro- 
kers. These persons discuss and arrange the terms of 
the marriage-contract: and when they have agreed 
upon these, they carefully select two auspicious days; 
the first for an interview between the affianced pair, 
the second for the wedding. At this stage of the pro- 
cecdings the bridegroom sends presents, as costly as 
his‘means will allow, to the bride, which she i:mme- 
diatly offers to her parents, in acknowledgment of 
their kindness in her infancy, and of the pains be- 
stowed upon her-education. ‘hus, althougha Japan- 
ese lady is not subjected to the usual Oriental degra- 
dation of being purchased of her father by her hus- 
band, a handsome daughter 1s still considered as ra- 
ther an addition than otherwise to the fortune of the 
family. The bride is not, however, transferred quite 
empty handed to her future home. Besides sending a 
few trifles to the bridegrooin, in return for his magnif- 
icent gifts, the parents of the bride, after ceremoni- 
ously burning their daughter’s childish toys, ii token 
of her change of condition; provide ber a handsome 
frousseau, and bestow upon her many articles of 


household furniture, where the handsomely-matted 


floors answers the purpose cf chairs, tables, sofas, and 


‘the bride, -still 


ut. she must not: 
pluck out her eyebrows until the wedding shall have 


bedsteads. Those given on the occasion in question 
always include a spinning-wheel, a loom, and the cul- 
inary implements requisite in a Japanese kitchen. 
The whole of this bridal equipment is conveyed in 
great state to the bridegroom’s house on the wedding- 
day, and there exhibited- 

The bride is attired in white to typify her 
purity, and covered from head to foot with a white 
veil, ‘This veil is her destined shroud, which is as- 
sumed ‘at the moment of exchanging a paternal for a 
conjugal home, in token that the bride is thencefor- 
ward dead to her own family, belonging wholly to the 
husband to whom she is about to be delivered: up. 


In this garb she is seated in a palanquin of the higher — 


class, and carried forth, escorted by the marriage- 
brokers, by her family, and by the friends bidden to 
the wedding-feast; the men all in their dress of cere- 
mony, the women in their gayest, gold-bordered 
robes. The procession [seeagen through the greater 
part of the town, affording an exceedingly pretty 
spectacle. Upon reaching the bridegroom’s house, 
in. her future shroud, is  ac- 
companied by two playfellows of her girlhood into 
the state-rooni, where, in the post of honour, sits the 
bridegroom, with his parents and nearest relations. 
In the center of the apartment stands a beautiful 
wrought table, with miniature representations of a 
fir tree, a plum tree in blossom, cranes, and tortoises, 
the emblems, respectively, of man’s strength, of 
woman’s beauty, atid of long and happy life. Upon 
another table starids all the apparatus for “aki” 
drinking: Beside this last table the bride takes her 
stand; and now begins a —— presenting and 
drinking of,“saki,” amidst formalities, numerous ‘and 
minute beyond description or conception,’ in which 
the bridemaids, (as they may be called,) under the 
titles, for the nonce, of male and female butterilies, 
bear an importaat part, which it must require many a 
school rchearsal to perfect. _ This drinking finished in 
due form, the ceremonial is completed. The wedding 
guests now appear, and the evening now is spent in 

The. wedding feast, however; is said to usually 
consist of very simple fare, in deferance to the fra- 
gality and simplicity of the early Japanese, which 
many of the customs still prevalent are designed to 
commemorate. ‘Three days afterwards the bride and 
bridegroom pay their respects to the lady’s family, 
and the wedding forms are over. Whether the house 
in which the young wife is thus domiciliated be her 
husband’s or his father’s, if yet living, depends upon 
whether that father has or has not been yet induced, 
by the vexations, burthens, and restrictions attaehed 
to the condition of head of a family, to resign that 
dignity to his son. These annoyances, increasing 
with the rank of the partics, aresaid to be such, that 
almost every father in Japan, of the high orders at 
least, looks impatiently for the day when he shall have 
a son of age to take his place, he himself, together 
with his wife and younger children, becoming thence- 


forth dependants upon that son. 


Even among the commonest people, brawlers, brag- 
garts, loud-tongued*disputants, dirty slovens, or men 
with coarse repulsive manners, are very seldom me? 
with. The poorest laborer, toiling by the wayside 
for his daily bread, expects a civil question, and is 
always ready with a civil answer. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE, | 


Capital and labor are most essential to each other’s 
service. There is naturally the closest relationship 
between them, but in societies hitherto there has ex- 
isted between them a radical antagonism. This, how- 
ever, is not because there is any fundamental di 
ment in the abstract conceptions of capital and labor, 
but for the reason that they have not been practically 
harmonized to any general extent. 

Mens’ social interests are notin concord, and no 
national legislation has yet attempted as a part of the 
legitimate functions of government to put capital and 
labor into a bond of union. Indeed the commercial 
enterprise and interests of nations, the social activities 
and circumstances of peoples have been left to take 
care of theraselves and get along as best they may. 
Perhaps on the whole this has been forthe good of the 
world, seeing that history abundantly proves that 
governments and ecclesiastical corporations have miss- 

managed nearly everything they have touched. 
Great capitalists, men with restless instincts of ac- 
quisitiveness, gigantic minds for enterprise, and social 
leaders endowed with vast commercial abilities, have 
raised themselves up and carried society and the com- 
merce of the world along. All this has been upon the 
principie that the strongest will makes the strongest 
mark; men of executive characters will step out and 
lead their fellows and shrewd men of even ordinary 
ability will gather others around them and set them 
to work. | | 

There is a keen policy in this practise of setting 
others to work for you and then putting your hands 
in your pockets and directing them with a clear head. 
The man of ability can do more when his hands are un- 
employed, excepting in grasping the gains, for then the 
head brings forth all its schemes and a hundred hands 
efficiently employed produces more than one pair of 
hands possibly could. There is always a vast amount 
of labor in the market needing employment—aye often- 
times pining, starving, dying for employment. Nine 
out of ten are virtually in a begging attitude to let 
them work for you—in fact to work for anybody whe 
can and will use them. They cannot use themselves, 
for they know not how; they cannot set themselves 
te work for the work must be found for them to do; 
they cannot supply themselves though the people 
have ever within themselves all the creative sources: 
they hav? all the elements of wealth but the chaos 
must be organized and the energies of labor directed 
to the best acco.nt. 

‘Labor, thereforc, demands the association of capital 
to be of any great service to society at largeor even to 
the operative classes who have so abundantly that 
labor to sell. And with capital comes that class of 
men more or less eminent for their executive ability, 
their commercial tact and their source-finding capac- 
ity. Wecall these men capitalists in general terme, 
but this is their second degree. They are the employ- 
ers of the unemployed the creators of enterprise the 


social and commercial legislators: and, indeed, in 


| very much they are public benefactors: yet we must . 


the 


not hide the fact that their self-interest is ogy A oe 
e 


basis of all their undertakings. Hence there 


‘| necessity of a better relationship existing between 


capital and labor, and a more just reciprocity of good 
and profits to be worked out between the employer 
and employed, | 

I remember @ passage in a speech of President 
Young delivered years ago, very pertinent upon the 
subject of capital and labor. He said “I have grown 
rich by feeding and employing the poor.” This ex- 

resses in terse form the proper functions of capital. 

0 feed the operative classes is its legitimate service; 
its ts on its own side are an accumulation and an 
extended field of enterprise. The policy of the Pres- 
ident has also been variously defined. Not to give 
charity to the needy but to put them into the way ~of 
providing for themselves, to teach his people how to 
take care of themselves and to direct all their energies 
and creative abilities to their own and the public good 
constitute another form of his policy. 

Now all this which has been at various times defined 
as the special policy of our leader in his administra- 
tion of social government, is properly involved in the 
strict duties of capital. Granted that every capitalist 
feels not the sacred obligations of a mission as does 
Brigham Young, yet the majority of men with truly 
great capacities feel themselves responsible for society 
and obligated to direct the various classes of the oper- 
ative people, not alone for selfish ends, but also for the 
support of the workers and the commonwealth of man- 
kind. The lawless hordes who have conquered nations 
by the might of the sword and subdued peoples into 
passive slaves by an iron despotism are back on the 
old tracks of fr: Reha and they are not the repre- 
sentatives of civilization. As soon as we come to the 
true era of civilization we enter the age and field of 
commerce; commercial men with their capital rise up 
from the le to represent them, to protect them, to 
employ ? Sa to care for them, to lift them up in the 
scale of society even as they have lifted themselves up 
from the serfdom of the past. Hence in modern times 
we have a new class of nobles called the moneyocracy, 
rivals of the hereditary descendants of the robber 
Barons of old. Commerce then, in its very nature and 
mission, represents the people and the peoples good; 
but we must have broad and more general views of 
commerce for another occasion and deal here particu- 
larly with the branch subject of capital and labor. 

ow very often, be it observed, the wording is ren- 
dered Capital versus Labor. But this is not the true 
rendering, though it must be confessed that masters 
and capitalists too often give it that turn, and, in the 
popular predjudice, there is great jealousy and 
great distrust manifested towards capital. Labor too 
on its side, too often deems that it has a legitimate 
mission to war against capital, and unite for protec- 
tion against it just as commerce once fought for ages 
against barbarism, and united against despotism 
for the liberties of nations. Out of this antagonism 


‘and mutual distrust between the employer and the em- 
ployed.—between capital and labor have grown trades 
unions on one hand, and an irreconcilable hatred to 
the combinations of the people on the other. But 10 
olden times in our Londons and our Amsterdams the 
masters and their “apprentices”? and men were of a. 
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class and a family who, united, won revolutions, and | - : | 
ever together struck for the liberties and p ess of F O U L P if A Yy. 

-ln- 


ep Capital and labor then, should go 


good. And this brings us to a view and application 
of the subject touching Utah and its present affairs. 
It is the fact that what this people most need at the 


uture state of social enlargement is capital. They 
have possessed all the time abundance of thé element 
labor, and at least twice as much talent and produc- 
tive ability as that brought into requisition. indeed, 
both have languished to death, been broken-hearted, 
been in rtd gone into apostacy for the lack of 
its own legitimate employment, and because of the 
most terrible of all hells, to a man of independent 
spirit and ambition—the lack of the opportunity to be 
useful either to himself or others. I speak with author- 
ity on this point, and speak God’s truth of many a 
sterling man who has gone astray and who is now no 
longer numbered with Israel, and I do believe with 
al] my soul the Latter Day Saints are the Israel of 
God. 


Go into the cafion; go to the plow; go make a 
farm! Well, 1 belieye there are but few of us who 
have not done all we could even in these and similar 
lines. All that men could do in usefulness and indus- 
try and every enterprise within reach I believe the 
people of Utah have done and I hope God and his 
servants approbate them. But we have been hitherto 
passing through the first stages of society and doing 
the work of pioneers and settlers of a new and very un- 
inviting country, and our leaders have marvelousl 
directed us both for individual and eollective good. 
They have made us like into a little nation and it is 
indeed amarvel. I am proud of the community, from 
our great executive head to the least of the faithful of 
Israel, and have ever boasted of them at home and 
abroad; radical, though I may be in my views. * 

But we have a present, there will be for usa future, 
but not the one our enemies look for—our dissolution. 
There are at least one half of this community who are 
manufacturers. They come from the great manufac- 
turing nations and the largest portion of their lives 
has been spent in the operative spheres. Now we 
have not been engaged in the past, with all our might 
in the manufacturing activities, and largely in home 
enterprises, growing therefrom, and even commerce 
has been very limited, it has hitherto simply been im- 
portations and sales. Most of the — functions of 
commerce and the nobler efforts of home enterprise 
have been outside of our reach. All importation, no 
exportation, chiefly consumption of manufactures, 
and not manufacturing life and vast manufacturing 
firms scattered throughout the Territory employing 

_ tens of thousands, such has been in the chapter of the 
past. 

We need now capital and the combinations of capi- 
tal, and, better than both, wise executive public-spirit- 
ed men for commercial and manufacturing enterprise 
and growth. ‘This is what Prssident Brigham Young 
is aiming for, this is what our brethren the merchants 
are uniting with himand the fig to bring about- 

It is truly a great social work this community has 


now in hand. If Brigham accomplishes for Israel in 
this all that he has in his heart, then willhe bless us 
with the greatest temporal blessing yet bestowed. 


and, as they did of old, for the individual and public | 


‘wena state of their social pregress and for their | 


BY CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAUTT. 
[CONTINUED] 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


After toiling up a rugged and stcep ascent, encumbered 
with blocks of gray stone, of which the island seemed to be 
formed, forcing his way over fallen trees and through the 
tangled undergrowth of a species of wild vine, which abound- 
ed on the mountain-side, Hazel stopped to breathe and peer 
around, as well as the dense foliage permitted. He was up to 
his waist in scrub, and the stiff leaves of the bayonet-plant which 
rendered caution necessary in walking. At moments, through 
the dense foliage, he caught a glimpse of the sea. Thesun was 
in the north behind him, and by tbis alone he gnided his road 
due southerly and upward. Once only he found a small clear: 
ed space about an acre in extent, and here it was he uttered 
the cry Helen heard. He waited a few moments in the ho 
to hear her voice in reply, but it did not reach him. Again he 
plunge? upward, and now the ascent became at times so ar- 

uous that more than once he almost resolved to relinquish, or, 
at least, to defer his task; but a moment’s rest recalled him to 
himself, and he was one not easily baffled by difficulty orlabor, 
so he toiled on until he judged the summit ought to have been 
reached. After pausing to take breath and counsel, he fancied 
that he had borne too much to the left, the ground to bis right 
appeared to rise more than the path that he was pursuing, 
which had become level, and he concluded, that, instead of 
ascending, he was circling the mountain-top, He turned aside, 
therefore, and after ten minutes’ hard climbing he was pushing 
through a thick and high ecrub, when the earth seemed to give 
a beneath him, and he fell—into an abyss. 

6 was engulfed. He fell from bush to bush—down—down 
scratch—rip-—plump! until he lodged in a prickly bush more 
winded than burt. Ont of this he crawled, only to discover 
himself thus landed in a great and perfectly circular plain of 
about thirty acres in extent, or about 350 yards in 
diameter. In the center was a lake, also circular, the broad 
belt uf shore around this lake was covered with rich grass, 
level as a bowling-green, and all this again was surrounded by 
a nearly perpendicular cliff, down which indeed he had fallen: 
this cliff was thickly clothed with shrubs and trees. 

Hazel recognized the crater of an extinct volcano. 

On examining the lake he found the waters impregnated with 
volcanic products. Its bottom was formed of asphaltum. Hay- 
ing made a circuit of the shores, he perceived on the westerly 
side—that next the island—a break ia the cliff; and on a nar- 
row cxamination he discovered an outlet. It appeared to him 
that the lake at one time had emptied its waters through this 
ancient water-course. The descent here was not only gradual, 
but the old river-bed was tolerably free from obstructions. es- 
pecially of the vegetable kind. | 

He made his way rapidly downwards, and in half an hour 
reached marshy ground. The cane-brake now lay before him. 
On his left he saw the sea on the south, about a third of a mile. 
He knew that té the right must be the sea on the north, about 
half a mile orso. He bent his way thither. The edge of the 
swamp was very clear, and though somewhat spongy, afforded 
ee walking unimpeded. As he approached-the spot where 

e judged the boat to be, the underwood thickened, the trees 
again ihterlaced their arms, and he had to struggle through the 
foliage. At length he struck the smaller lagoon, and, as he 
was not certain whether it was fordable, he followed its course 
to the shore, where he had previously crossed. Ina few mo- 
ments he reached the boat, and was pleased to find her afloat. 
The ‘es tide had even moved her a few feet back into the 
canal. 

Hazel shouted to apprise Miss Rolleston of his return, and 
then proceeded to restore the mast to its place, and replace the 
rigging and the oars. This occupied some little time. He felt 
surprised that she had not appeared. Heshouted again. No 


reply. ~ 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Hazel advanced burriedly into the grove, which he hunted 
thoroughly, but without effect. He satisfied himself that she 
could not have quitted the spot, since the marsh enclosed it on 
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one side, ibe canals on the second and third, the sea on the 
fourth; He returned to the boat more surprised than anxious. 
He wailed awhte, and again shouted her name—stopped— 
listened—no answer. 

Yet surely Helen could not have been more than a hundred 
yards from where he stood. His heart beat with a strange sense 
ofapprehension. He heard nothing but the rustling of the fo- 
linge and the sop of the waves on the shore, as the tide crept 
up the shingle. As his eyes roved in every direction, he canal 
sight of something white near the foot of a withered cypress 
tree, not fifly yards from where he stood. He approached the 
bushes in which the tree was partially concealed on that side, 
and quickly recognized a portion of Helen’s dress. He ran to- 
wards her—burst through the underwood, and gained the in- 
closure. She was sitting there, asleep, as he conjectured, her 
back leaning against the trunk. He contemplated her thus for 

“one moment, and then he advanced, about to awaken her; but 
was sttuck speechicss. Her face was ashy pale, her eyes open 
and widely distended; her bosom heaved slowly. Hazel ap- 
proached rapidly, and called to her. 

Her eyes never moved, not a limb stirred. She sat glaring 
forward. On heriap wascoileda snake—grey—mottled with 
muddy grecn. 

Hazel looked round and selected a branch of the dead tree, 
about three fect im length. Armed with this, he advanced 
slowly to tlie reptile. It was very quict, thanks to the warmth 
of her lap. Le pointed the stick at it, the vermin lifted its 
head, and ils tail began to quiver: then it darted at the stick, 
throwing iiseif ifs entire length. Hazel retreated, the snake 
coiled again, and again darted. 

By repeating this process four or five times, he enticed the 
creature away; and then availing himself of a moment before 
it could recoil, he struck it a smart blow on the neck. : 

When Hazel turned to Miss Rolleston, he found her stil 
fixed in the altitude into which terror had transfixed her. The 

r girl had remained motionless for an hour, under the terri- 
le fascination of the reptile, comatized. He spoke to her, but 
a quick spasmodic action of her throat and a quivering of her 
hands, alone responded. The sight of her suffering agonized 
bim beyond cxpression, but he took her hands—he pressed 
them, for they were icy cold~he called piteously on her name. 
But she seemed incapable of effort Then stooping he raised 
her tenderly in bis arms, and carried her to the boat, where he 
laid ber, still unresisting and incapable ; 

With trembling limbs and weak bands, be launched ibe cut. 
ter; and they were once more afloat and bound homeward. 

lic dipped the baler into the fresh water he had brought 
witb him for their daily supply, and dashed it on her forehead, 
This he repeated until he perceived ber breathing became less 
painfuland more rapid. Then he raised her a little, and her 
-head rested upon bis arm. 

When they reached the entrance of the bay he was obliged 


_ to pass it, for the wind being still southerly, he could net en- 


ter by the north gate, but came round and ran in by the west- 
ern passage, the same by which they had left the same morn- 
ing. 

Hazel bent over Helen, and whispered tenderly that they 
weroat home. She answered by asob. In half an hour the 
keel grazed cn the sand, near the boat-house. Then he asked 
her if she were sirong enough toreach her hut. She raised her 
head, but she felt dizzy; he helped her to land, all power had 
forsaken her limbe; her hicad sank on his shoulder, and his 
arm, Wound round her lithe figure, alone prevented her falling 
helplessly at his feet, Again he raised her in his arms and 
bore her to the hut. Here he laid her down on her bed, and 
stood for a moment boside lier, unable to restrain his tears. . 


CHAPTER XXX. 

It was a wretched and anxious night for Hazel. He watched 
the hut, without the courage to approach it. 

That one moment of weakness which occurred to him on 
board the Proserpine when he had allowed Helen to perceive 
the nature of his feelings towards her, had rendered all his ac- 
tions open to suspicion. Ile dared not exbibit towards her any 
sympathy--he might not extend to her the most ordinary civil- 
ity. Ifshe fell ill, if fever supervened! how could he nurse 
her, attend upon her? His touch must ‘have a significance, he 
knew that; for, as he bore her insensible form, he embraced 
rather than carried the precious burthen. Could he look upon 
herin suffering without betraying his forbidden love? And 
then would not his attentions afflict more thanconsole? — 

Chewing the cud ofsuch bitter thoughts, he passed‘the night, 
without noticing the change which was taking place over the 


| island. The sun rose; and this awakened him from his reverie, 
which had replaced sleep; he looked around, and then became 
sensible of the warnings in the air. 

The sea-birds flew about vaguely and absurdly, and seemed 
sporting in currents cf wind; yet there was but little wind 
down below. Presently clouds came flying over the sky, and 
a masses gathered on the horizon. The sea changed its 
color. 

Hazel knew the weather was breaking. The wet season was 
at hand—the moment when fever, if such an invisible inhabi- 
tant there was on that island, would visit them. In a few hours 
the rain would be upon them, and he reproached himself with 
want of care in the construction ofthe hut. For some hours he 
hovered around it, before he ventured to approach the door, 
and call to Helen. He thought he heard her voice faintly, and 
he entered. She Jay thereas he had placed her. He knelt be. 
side her, and was appalled at the change in her appearance. 

The poor girl’s system had received a shock for which it was 
unprepared, 

er severe sufferings at sca had, strange to say, reduced her 
in appearance less than could have been believed; for her pby- 
sical endurance proved greater than that of the strong men 
around her. But the food whizh the island supplied was not 
suited to restore her strength, and the nervous shock to which 
she had been subjected was followed Dy complete prostration. 

TJazel took her wnresisting hand, which he would have given 
a world to press. 


He felt her pulse; it was weak, but slow. | 


Her cheeks were hollow, her eyes sunken; her hand dropped | 


helplessly when he released it. 

Leaving the but quietly, but hastily, he descended the bill to 
the rivulet, which he crossed. About half a mile above the 
boat-house the stream forked, one of its branches coming from 


and Terrapin Wood, was a stony hill; to this spot Hazel went, 
and fell-to gathering a handfui of poppies. When he had ob- 


tained a sufficient quantity he returned to the boat-house, made | 


a small fire of chips, and filling his tin baler with water. he set 
down the poppies to boil. When the liquor was cool, he mea- 
sured out a portion and drank it. 
temples began to throb, asensation which was rapidly followed 
by nausea. 


the west, the other from the east. Between this latter branch 


In about twenty minutes his 


It was mid-day before he recovercd from the effects .of his — 
experiment sufficiently to take food. Then he waited fortwo | 


hours, and and felt much restored. 
looked in. Helen lay there as he ‘had left her. He stooped 
over her; her eyes were half closed, and she turned them slow- 
ly upon him; her lips moved a little—that was all. He felt her 
ee again; it was still weaker and slower. He rose and went 
away, and regaining the boat-house, be measured out a portion 
of the poppy liquor, one-third of the dose he bad previously 
taken, and drank it. 
felt his pulse; it became quick and violent, while a sense of 
numbness overcame him. and he slept. It was but fora few 
minutes. He awoke witha throbbiug brow, and some sickness; 
but with a sense of delight at the heart, for he had found an 
opiate, and prescribed its quantity. 

He drained the liquor away from the poppy leavos, and cat- 
ried itto the hut. Measuring with great care a- smail quan 
tity, he lifted the girl’s head and placed it to her lips. She 
drank it mechanically. Then he watched beside her, until ber 
breathing and her pulse changed in character. She slept. He 
turned aside then, and buried bis face in his hands and pray 
fervently for her /life—prayed as we pray for the daily bread of 
the heart. He prayed and wailed. - 


CHAPTER 


The next morning, when Helen awoke, she was very weak; 
her head ached, but she was herself, 


ments, she heard, him busily engaged on the roof of ber Lut. 
On his return, he explained to her his fears that the structure 
was scarcely as weather-proof as he desired: and he anticipated 
hourly the commencement of the rainy season. Helen smile 
and pointed to the sky, which here was clear and bright. 
Hazel shook his head doubtingly, 


settle down:to uninterrupted rain. 


the boat—a genial-shower. 


—_— 


“¥on will see,”’ replied Ilazel. youdo not change your | 


Hazel had made a broth. 
for her from the flesby part of .a turtle; this greatly revived — 

-her, and by mid-day, she was able to sit up. Having seen that — 
her wants were within her reach; he Jeft her; but.in afew mo . 


He stole to the hutand © 


No headache or nausea succeeded; he — 


Bat 
The wet season would com- | 


mence probably with an atmuspheric convulsion, and then | 
Helen refused obstinately 


to belicve in more rain than they had experienced on boar! 
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views within the next three days, then call me a false prophet” 
The following day passed, and Helen recovered more strength, 
but still was too weak to walk, but she employed herself, at 
Hazel’s request, in muking a rope of cocoa-nut fibre, some forty 
yards long. This he required to fish up the spar to a sufficient 
hight on the great palm-tree, and bind it firmly in its place. 
While she worked nimbly, he employed himself ia gathering a 
store of such things as they would require during the coming 
wintry season. She watched him with a smile, but he perse- 
yered. So that day passed. The next morning the rope was 
finished. Helen was not so well,and was about to help her- 
self to the poppy liquor. when Hazel happily stopped her hand 
in time; he showed her the exact dose necessary, and explain- 
ed minately the effects of a larger draught. Then he shoulder- 
ed the rope, and set out for Palm-tree Point. 

Tle was absent about six hours, of which Helen slept four. 
And for two, which seemed very long, she ruminated. What 
was she thinking of that made her smile and weep at the same 
moment? and she looked so impatiently towards the door. 

Ile entered at lust, very fatigued. It was eleven miles to 
the Point and back. While eating his frugal supper, he gave 
her a detail of his day's adventures. Strangeto say, he had 
not seen 2 single seal on the sands. He described how he had 
tied one end of her rope to the middle of the spar, and with 
the other between his teeth, he climbed the great palm. For 
more than an hour he toiled; he gained its top, passed the rope 
over one of its branches, and hauled up the spar to about 
eighty feet above the ground; then descending with the other 
end, he wound the rope spirally round and round the tree, thus 
binding to its trunk the first twenty feet by which the spar 
hung from the branch. ; 

She listened very carelessly, he thought, and betrayed little 

interest in this enterpfise which had cost him so much labor 
and fatigue. | 

When he had concluded, she was silent awhile, and then, 
looking up quickiy, said, to his great surprise,— 

“I think I may increase the dose of your medicine there- 
You are mistaken in its power. Iam snre I can take four 
times what you gave me.” 

‘-Indeed you are mistaken,’ he answered, quickly. ‘‘I gave 
you the extreme measure you can take with safety.” 

“How do you know that? you can only guess at ifs effects: 
At apy rate, [ shall try it.’ 


Hazel hesitated, and then confessed that he had made a little 
experiment on himself before risking its effects upon her. 


Hiclen looked up athim he said thisso simply and quietly 
[ier great eyes filled with an angelic light. Was it admiration? 
Was it thankfulness? Her bosom heaved, and ber lips quiver- 
ed. It was buta moment, and she felt glad that Mazel had 
turned away from her and saw nothing. 

A long silence followed this little episode, when she was 

- aroused from her reverie. , 

Patter—pat—pat—patter, 

She looked up. 

Pat—patter—patter. 
Their eyes met. It was the rain. Hazel only smiled a little 
and ran down to bis boat-house, to see that all was right there, 
and then returned with a large bundle of chips, with which he 
lade a fire, for the sky had darkened overhead, Gusts of 
Wind ran along the water; it had become suddenly chilly. 

They had almost forgotten the feel of wet weather. 
Evo the fire had kindled, the rain came down in torrents, and 


(he matted roof being resonant, they heard it strike here and - 


there above their heads. 
Helen sat down on her little stool and reflected. 


- In that hat were two persons. One had foretold this, and 
feared it, and provided against it. The other had said petulant- 
ly it was.a bugbear. 


_ And now the rain was pattefing, and the Prophet was on his 
knees making her as comfortable as he could in spite ofall, and 
Was not the man to remind her he had foretold it, 


She pondered his character while she watched his move- 
ments. He put down his embers, then he took a cccoa-pod out 
‘rom the wall, ent it in slices with his knife, and made a fine 
clear fire; then he ran out again, in spite of Helen’s remon- 
‘trance, and brought a dozen large scalesof the palm-tree. It 
was all the more cheering for the dismal scene without and the 
pattering of the rain on the resounding roof. 


But thanks to Hazel’s precaution, the hut proved weather 
tight; of which fact having satisfied himself, he bade her good 
night. He was atthe door when ber voice recalled him. 


“Mr. Hazel I cunnot rest this night without asking your par- 
don for all the unkind things I may have done and said; with- 
out thanking you humbly for your great forbearance and your 
—respect for the unhap—I mean the unfortunate girl thus cart 
upon your mercy.”’ 


She held out her hand; he took it between his own, and 
faintly expressed his gratitude for her kindness; and so she 
sent him away brimful of happiness. : 


The rain was descending in torronts. She heard it, but he 
did not feel it; for she had spread her angel’s wings over his 
—— and he regained his sheltered boat-house he khew 
not how. 


CHPTER XXXII. 


The next day was Sunday. Hazel had kept a calendar of 
the week, and every seventh day was laid aside with jealousy, 
to be devoted to such simple religious exercises as he could in- 
vent. The rain still continned, with less violence indeed. but 
without an hour's intermission. After breakfast he read to 
her the exodus of the Israelites, and their sufferings during that 
desert life. He compared those hardships with their own 
troubles, and pointed out to her how their condition presented 
many things to be thankful for. The island was fruitful, the 


—t or reef, where they would have perished slowly and miser- 
ably of hunger and exposure. Then they were spared to each 
other. Had she been alone there, she could not have provided 
for herself; had be boen castaway a solitary man, the island 
would have been to him an intolerable prisen. 


In all these reflexions Hazel was very guarded that no ex- 
pression should escape him to arouse her apprehension. He 
was so careful of this, that she observed his caution and 
watched his restraint. And Heleu was thinking more of this 
than of the holy subject on which he was discoursing. The 
disguise he threw over 
girl’s eye. Shesaw his love in every careful word, and em- 

loyed herself in detecting it under his rigid manner. Secure 
in her own position, she could examine him from the loop-holes 
of her soul, and take a pleasure in witnessing the suppressed 
happiness she could bestow with a word, Sle did not wonder 
ather power. The best of women have the natural vanity to 
take for granted the sway they asstime over the existence which 
submits to them, 


A week passed thus, and Llazel blessed the rain that drove 
them to this sociability. He had prepared the bladder of a 
young seal which had drifted ashore dead. This membrane 
dried in the sun formed a piece of excellent parchment, and he 
desired to draw upon it a map of the island, To accomplish 
this, the first thing was to obtain a good red ink from the eoeh- 
ineal, which is crimson. He did according to his means. He 
got one of the tin vessels, and filled it till ho bad obtaiued a 
considerable quantity of the metal. This he subjected for forty 
hours to the action of lime-juice. He then added the cochinea!] 
and mixed till he obtained a fine scarlet. In using it he added 
a small quantity ofa hard and pure gum—he had found, gum 
abounded on the island. His pen was mado from an os- 
prey’s feather, hundreds of which were strewn about the cliffs, 
and some of these he had already secured and dried, 


. Placing his tin baler before him, on which he had seratehed 


his notes, he drew a map of the island. 
“What shall we call it!” said he. . 


Helen paused, then replied, ‘Call it 
island.” 


“So I will,’’ he said, and wrote it down. 


Then they named the places they had seon. The reef Helen 
had discovered off the north-west coast they called “White 
Water Island,’”’ because of the breakers. Then came ‘‘Seal 
Bay,” ““Palm-tree Point,’’ ‘Mount Lookout,” (this was the bill 
due sonth of where they lived), They called the cane brake 
“Wild Duck Swamp,” and the spot where they Inneched 
“Cochineal Clearing. The mountain was named ‘“Monnt 


and ‘Godsend 


| Cavity.” 


climate healthy. They might have been cast ona sandy 
y 
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But what shall we call the capital of the kingdom—this hat?” 
_ Mise Rolleston, as she leaned over him and pointed to the 

ot. 

“Saint Helen’s,” said Hazel, lookingup, and he wrote it 
down ere she could object. | . 

' Then there was a little awkward pause, while he was busy 
occupied in filling up some topographical details.. She turned 
it off gaily. 

‘“‘What are those caterpillars that 
sprawling over my kingdom?” she aske 

“Caterpillars! you are complimentary, Miss Rolleston, Those 
are mountains.” 

“Oh, indeed; end those lines you are now drawing are riv- 
ers, I presume. 

‘Yes: letus call this branch of our solitary — which 
rutis westward, the River Lee, and this, to the east, the River 
Medway. Is such your majesty’s pleasure?” 

‘‘La Reine le veut,’’ replied Helen, smiling. ‘‘But, Master 
Geographer, it scems to wne, that you are putting in mountains 
and rivers which you have never explored: how do you know 
that these turns and twists in the stream exist as you represent 
them? and thore spurs, which look so real, have you not added 
a only to disguise the caterpillar character of your range of 

. 

Hazel laughed as be confessed to drawing on his fancy for 
Some little details. But pleaded that all geographers, when 
they drew maps, were licensed to fillin afew such touches, 
where discovery had failed to supply particulars. 

Helen had always believed religiously in maps, and was 
amused when she reflected on her former credulity. 


ou have drawn there, 


THE TRIAL OF BARDELL VERSUS PICKWICK. 


(CONCLUI ED.) 
THE EXAMINATION. 


“Call Liizabeth Cluppins,’’ said Sergeant Buzfuz, rising a 
minute afterwards, with renewed vigor. 

“Do you recollect, Mrs, Cluppins,—do you recollect being in 
Mrs. Bardell’s back one pair of stairs, on one particular morn- 
ing in July last, when she was dusting Pickwick’s apartment?”’ 

“Yes, my Lord and jury, I do.”’ 

“Mr, Pickwick’s sitting-room was the first floor front, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Yes, it were, sir.”’ 

Court.—"‘ What were you doing in the back room, ma’am?”’ 

“My Lord and jury, 1 will not deceive you,”’ 

Court—*"You had better not, ma’am.’’ 

“IT was there, unbeknown to Mrs. Bardell; I had been out 
with a little basket, gentlemen, to buy three pound of red _ kid- 

.ney purtaties, which was three pound tuppense ha’peny, when 
Isee Mrs. Bardell’s street door on the jar.”’ 

Court.—‘*On the what?” 

“Partly open, my Lord.” 

Court.—“‘She said on the jar.” 

“Tt’s all the same, my Lord.’’ 

A little judge looked doubtful, and said he’d make a note 
of it. 

“I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good mornin” and went, 
in & permiscuous manner. up stairs, and into the back room. 
“ emen, there was the sound of voices in the front room, 
and— 

“And you listened, I believe, Mrs. Cluppins?”’ 

‘Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I would scorn the haction. The 
voices was very loud, sir, and forced themselves upon my ear.”’ 

“Well, Mrs. Clappins, you were not listening, 
the voices. Wasone of those voices Pickwick’s?” ~ 

“Yes, it were, sir.’”’ | 

And Mrs. Cluppins, after distinctly stating that Mr. Pickwick 
addressed himself to Mrs. Bardell, repeated, by slow degrees, 
and by dirft of many questions, the conversation she had heard. 
Which, like many other conversations repeated under such cir- 
cumstances, or, indeed, like many other conversations repeated 
under any circumstances, was of the smallest possible impor- 
tance in itself, but looked big now. 

Mrs. Cluppios, baving broken the ice, thought it a favorable 
opportunity for entering into a short dissertation on her own 
domestic affairs; so she strajghtway proceeded to inform the 
court that she was the mother of eight children at that present 
speaking, and that she entertained confident expectations of 
presenting Mr. Cluppins with aninth somewhere about that day 
six months. At this interesting point, the little judge interpos- 
ed most irascibly; and the wortby lady was taken out of court. 


but you heard. 


“Nathaniel Winkle!” said Mr. Simpkin. Sve 

“Herel” “Mr. Winkle entered the witness-box, and, having 
been duly sworn, bowed to the judge, who acknowledged the 
compliment by saying:— 

Court.—"‘Don’t look at me, sir; look at the jury. 

‘Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate, and looked at the place 
where he thought the jury might be. 

Mr, Winkle was then examined by Mr. Simpkin. 

“Now, sir, have the goodness to let his Lordship and the 
jury know what your name is, will you?’”’ Mr. Simpkin in. 
clined his head on one side, and listened with great sharpness 
for the answer, as if to imply that he rather thought Mr. Win- 
kle’s natural taste for perjury would induce him to give some 
name which did not belong to him. 

“Winkle,”’ 

Court.—Have you any Christian name, sir?” 

‘-Nathaniel, sir.’’ 

Court.—Daniel ,—any other name?’ 

“Nathaniel, sir,—my Lord, I mean.” 

Court.—**Nathamiel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel?’ 

“No, my Lord, only Nathaniel; not Daniel at all.”’ 

Court.—“ What did you tell me it was Daniel for, then, sir?” 

didn’t my Lord.’ 

Court.—You did, sir. How could I have got Daniel on my 
notes, unless you told me so, sir?” 

“Mr. Winkle bas rather a short memory my Lord; we shal! 
find means to refresh it before we have quite done with him, | 
dare say. Now, Mr. Winkle; attend to me, if you please, sir; 
and let me recommend yon be careful. I believe you are a 
particular friend of Pickwick, the defendant, are you not?”’ 

“T have known Mr. Pickwick now, as ‘well as I recollect at 
this moment, 

‘Pray, Mr. Winkle, do notevade the question, Are you, or 
are pe not a particular friend of jhe défendant’s?’’ 

“T was just about tosay, that—”’ 

“Will you, or will you not, answer my question, sir?’ 

Court.—“If you don’t answer. tho question, you’!] be commit- 
ted to prison sir.” 

‘Yes, I am.” 

“Yes, you are. And couldu’t yousay that at once, sir? Per- 
haps you know the plaintiff; too? Eh, Mr. Winkle?” 

“IT don’t know her, but i've seen her? Now have the 
goodness to tell the gentlemen of the jury what you mean by 
that, Mr. Winkle.”’ 

“T mean that I am not intimate with her, but that I have seen 
her when I went tocall on Mr. Pickwick in Goswell Sircet.”’ 

“How often have you seen her, sir?”’ 

“How often?” 

“Yes, Mr, Winkle, how often! I'll repeat the question for 
you a dozen times, if you require it, sir.”’ 

On this question arose the edifying brow-beating customary 
on such points. First of all, Mr. Winkle said it was quite im- 
possible for him to say how many times he had seen Mrs. Bar: 
dell, Then he was-asked if he had seen her twenty times, to | 
which he replied, “Certainly,—more than that,’’ Then he was | 
asked whether he hadn’t seen her a hundred times,—whether be 
couldn’t swear that he bad seen her more than fifty times,— 
whether he didn’t know that he had seen her at least seventy: 
five times,—and so forth. 

“Pray, Mr. Winkle, do you remember caliing on the defend. | 
ant, eek, at these apartments in the pfaintiff's house in | 
Spe Street, on one particular morning, in the month of Ju- | 

ast | 
Yes, I do.”’ 

“Were you accompanied on that occasion by a friend of the | 
name of Tupman, and another by the name of Snodgrass?” 

‘Yes, I was.” 

Are they here?”’ 

“Yes, they are,” looking very earnestly towards the spot | 
where his friends were stationed. | 

‘Pray attend to me, Mr. Winkle, and never mind your 
friends,” with an expressive look at the jury. “They must tell 
their stories without any previous consultation with you, ! 
none has yet taken place’’ (another look at the jury). “Nov, | 


sir, tell the gentlemen of the jury what you saw on entering the | 


defendant’s room, on this particular morning. Come; out with 
it, sir; we must have it, sooner or !ater.’’ De 
“The defendant, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the plaintiff in 


his arms, with his hands clasping her waist, and the plaintiff 
appeared to bave fainted away.’’ 
“Did you hear the defendant say anything?” 
“T heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good creature, and I heard 
him ask her to compose herself, for what a situation it ws, if 
anybody should come, or words-to that effect,” 
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“Now, Mr. Winkle, I have only one more question to ask 
you. Will you undertake to swear that Pickwick, the defend- 
aut, did not say, on the occasion in question, ‘My dear Mrs. 
Bardell, you’re a good creature; compose yourself to this situ- 
ation, for to this situation you: must come,’ or words to that 
effect? 

didn’t understand him so, certainly. I was on the stair- 
case, and couldn’t hear distinctly; the impression on my mind 


your mind, Mr. Winkle, which I fear wou!d be of little service 
to honest, straightforward mep, You were on the staircase, 
and didn’t distinctly hear; .but you will not swear that Pick- 
wick did not make use of the expressions I have quoted? So I 
understand that?’ 

“No, I will not,”’ 

“You may leave the box, sir.” 

Tracy Tupman and Augustus Snodgrass were severally call- 
ed into the box; beth corroborated the testimony of their un- 
happy friend; and each waa driven to the verge of desperation 
by excessive badgering. 

Susannah Sanders was then called, apd examined by Ser- 
geant Buzfuz, and cross-examined by Sergeant Snubbin. Had 
always said and believed that Pickwick would marry Mrs. Bar- 
dell; knew that Mrs. Bardell’s being engaged to Pickwick was 
the current tepic of conversation in the neighborhood after the 
fainting in July. Had heard Pickwick ask the little boy how 
he should like to have another father. Did net know that Mrs. 
Bardell was at that time keeping company with the baker, but 
did know that the baker was thenasingle man and is now 
married. Thought Mrs. Bardell fainted away on the morning 
in July,-because Pickwick asked her to name the day; knew 
that she (witness) fainted away stone dead when Mr. Sanders 
asked her to name the day, and believed that anybody as call- 
ed herself a lady would do the same, under similar circumstan- 
ces —o, the period of her keeping company with Mr. 
Sanders, she had received love-letters, like other ladies. In the 
course of their correspondence Mr. Sanders had often called 
her a “duck,’’ but he had never called her “chops,” nor yet 
“tomato sauce” 

Sergeant Buzfuz now rose with more importance than he had 
et ms pen if that were possible, and said: ‘‘Call Samuel 

eller, 

It was quite necessary to call Samuel Weller; for Samuel 
Weller stepped into the box the instant his name was pro- 
nounced; and placing his hat on the floor, and his arms on the 
rail, tooka bird’s-eye view of the bar, and a comprehensive 
survey of the bench. with a remarkably cheerful and lively 
aspect, 

Court.—“What’s your name, sir?”’ 

“Sam Weller, my Lord,” 

Court.—*Do you spell it with a ‘V’ or with a‘W’?” 

“That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, my 
Lord. I never had occasion to spell it more than once or twice 
in my life, bug I spells it with a ‘V.’” 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed, ‘‘Quite right too, Sam- 
ivel, quite right. Putit down awe, wy Lord, put it down a 
we,”’ 

Court.—“Who is that, who dares to address the court? Ush- 
er.” 
“Yes, my Lord.” 

Court.—“Bring that person here instantly.”’ 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

But as the usher didn’t find the person, he dida’t bring him; 
and, after a great commotion, all the people who had got up to 
look for the culprit sat down again. The little judge turned 
to the witness assoon as his indignatiou would allow him to 
speak, and said:— 

Court.—“Do you know who that was, sir?” 

“I rayther suspect it was my father, my Lord.”’ 

Court.—"“Do you seehim here now?” 

Sam stared up into the lantern in the roof of the court, and 
said: ‘‘Wy, no, my Lord, I can’t say that I do see him at the 
present moment.’ 

Court.—“If you could have pointed him out, I would have 
sent him to jail instantly.” . 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments? 

“Now, sir.” 

“I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick, the defen- 
dant in this cage. Speak up, if you please, Mr. Weller.” 

“I mean to speak up, sir; Iam in the service o’ that ’ere 
gen’l’man, and a werry good service it is,” 

“Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose!”’ 


“The gentlemen of the jury want none of the impressions on 


| form. Heread as muc 


_| believe it; and if they 


“O, atte enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven they or- 
dered him three hundred and fifty lashes."’ 

Court.—*‘You must not tell us what the soldier said, unless the 
soldier is in court, and is examined in the usual way; it’s not 
evidence.” 

‘Werry good, my Lord.” 

“Do you recollect anything particular happening on the 
morning when you were first engaged by the defendant; eh, 

“Yes, I do, sir.’”’ 

“Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was.” 

“T had a reg’lar new fit-out o’ clothes that enornin’, gentle- 
men of the jury, and that was a wery partickler and uncom- 
mon circumstance with me in those days.’ 

The judge looked sternly at Sam, but Sam’s features were so 
perfectly serene that the judge said nothing. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you saw nothing of 
this fainting on the pert of the plaintiff in the arms of the de- 
fendant, which you bave heard described by the witnesses?” 

‘‘Certainly not, gir. I was in the Pa till they called me 
up, and then the old lady as you call the plaintiff, she warn’t 
there sir.”’ 

‘‘You were in the passage, and yet saw nothing of what was 
going forward. Have you a pair of eyes Mr. Weller. 

“Yes, I have a pair of eves, and that’s just it. If they was a 


o’stairs and a deal door; but bein’ only eyes, you see, my wis- 
ion’s limited.” 

“Now, Mr. Weller, I’ll ask youa question on another point, 
if you please.” 

“Tf you please, sir.”’ 

“Do you remember going up to Mrs. Bardell’s house, one 
night in November?” 

“O, yes, very well.” 

“‘O, you do remember that, Mr. Weller, I thought we should 
get at something at last.”’ 

“T rayther thought that, too, sir.’’ 

“Well; I Ng you went up to have a little talk abuot the 
trial, —eh, Mr. Weller?” 
trial.” 

“O, you did get a talking about the trial, Now what 


“ Vith all the pleasure in life, sir. Artera few unimportant 
obserwations from the two wirtuous females as has been ex- 
amined here to-day, the ladies gets into a very great state o’ 
admiration at the honorable conduct of Mr. Dodson and Mr. 
Fogg,—them two gen’l’men as is settin’ near you now.” 

“The attorneys for the plaintiff. Well! They spoke in high 
praise of the honorable conduct of Messrs, Dodson and Fogg, 
the attorneys for the plaintiff, did they?” 


to have taken up the ease on spec, and not to charge notbin’ at 
all for costs, unless they got’em out of Mr. Pickwick.’’ 

“It’s perfectly useless, my Lord, attempting to get any evi 
dence through the impenetrable stupidity of this witness. I will 
not trouble the court by asking him any more questions. Stand 
down, sir, That’s my case, my Lord.’ 

Sergeant Snubbin then addressed the jury on behalf of thede- 
fendant; and did the best he could for Mr. Pickwick; and the 
best, as everybody knows, could do no more. 

Mr. Justice — summed up, in the old-established 
of his notes to the jury as he could de- 

cipher on so short a notice; he didn’t read as much of them as 

he couldn’t make out; and he made running comments on. the 

eviden ce as he went along, If Mrs. Bardell were right; it was 

perfectly clear Mr. Pickwick was wrong, and if they thought 

the evidence of Mrs. Cluppins worthy of credence. they would 

dn’t, why, they wouldn’t. 

The jury then retired to their private room to talk the mat- 

ter over, and the judge retired to his private room, to refresh 

himself with a mutton-chop and a glass of sherry. 

An anxious quarter of an hour elapsed; the jury came back; 

and the judge was fetched in. Mr. Pickwick put on his speecta- 

cles, and gazed at the foreman. | 

“Gentlemen, are you all agreed upon your verdict?” 

“We are,”’ 

a you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for the defend-' 

ant?’ 

For the plaintiff.” 

“With what damages, gentlemen?” 


pair o’pateat double million magnifyin’ glass microscopes of | 
extra power, p’r’aps I might be able to see through two flights 


I went up to pay the rent; but we did get a talkin’ about the 


about the trial? will you have the goodness to tell us, Me. Wel- . 


“Yes; they said what a werry gen’rous thing itwas o’ them | 
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